THE FOUR GEORGES
leader not of their own class, and this want, too, was
supplied, for men like the Duke of Richmond, the
Marquess of Lansdowne, and Earl Stanhope played at
Jacobinism. The Duke of Norfolk went so far at a public
dinner as to propose the toast of "Our Sovereign, the
Majesty of the People", for which he was very properly
dismissed from the command of a militia regiment, and
from the Lord Lieutenancy of the West Riding of York-
shire. Norfolk was an eccentric nobleman, for he could
eat a rump of beef at a sitting, and could only be washed
when he was drunk.1 The movement also had its
"intellectuals", of whom the most prominent was Tom
Paine, author of The Rights of Man.* Yet it was in no
sense popular, for there was little real discontent; when
Pitt had brought forward a Bill for Parliamentary Reform
in 1785 only eight petitions were presented in favour of
it, and not one of these came from Birmingham or
Manchester,
The vocal minority that desired a change began to
form Corresponding Societies up and down the country,
and there was also a Society for Constitutional Informa-
tion in the capital. Most of these bodies were harmless
enough, for their members did little more than demand
the reform of Parliament, and circulate The Rights of
Man. Some of them, however, went further, and several
united to send an address to the French Convention.
When war with France broke out in February 1793 such
action took on a different aspect, and came perilously near
to treason.
"The outbreak of hostilities often tends to embitter the
strife of parties.   Those who oppose war find abundant
* ^Fletcher, C. R. L.: An Introductory History of England, Vol. IV, p. 4.
3 Paine finally fled to France, where he narrowly escaped the guillotine.
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